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To do this the cooperation of about 20 School sys- 
tems is needed in each of which about ioo pupils may 
be tested at the beginning of each Grade from the 
Seventh to the Twelfth (except the Ninth, which is 
already sufficiently accounted for). This process will 
also make it possible to establish definite norms of 
progress for each year of the course. 

(4) In order to profit by the experience secured in 
giving this first series of tests, it has been found de- 
sirable to follow it up with a duplicate series to begin 
in about 20 Schools in January, 1922, in Schools not 
participating in the first series, and to continue for 
three terms. This duplicate series will serve as a 
check upon the first and will render it possible to avoid 
difficulties and complications inevitably arising in the 
pioneer stage. 

If any School principal or Latin teacher is willing to 
assist the Committee in one or more of these four 
problems, his cooperation will be welcomed. An in- 
quiry addressed to either of the Special Investigators 
(Professor W. L. Carr, 40 South Professor Stieet, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Dr. Mason D. Gray, East High 
School, Rochester, New York) will bring full informa- 
tion. 

W. L. Carr, 
Mascv D. Gray 
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Psychology and Folk-Lore. By R. R. Marett, Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford; University 
Reader in Social Anthropology. London and New 
York: The Macmillan Company (1920). Pp. 
viii -f- 275. 

This book is a republication of eleven addresses, 
essays, and reviews of the years 1914-1918, in which 
Mr. Marett discusses the principles and the methods 
of anthropology. His aim is to improve the methods 
of research, particularly in the branch' of anthropology 
known as folk-lore. The contents are as follows: 

I. Psychology and Folk-Lore (1-26); II. War and 
Savagery (27-48); III. Primitive Values (49-71) 

IV. The Psychology of Culture-Contact (72-98) 

V. The Transvaluation of Culture (99-119); VI 
The Interpretation of Survivals (120-142); VII 
Origin and Validity in Religion (143-167); VIII 
Magic or Religion? (168-195); IX. The Primitive 
Medicine-Man (196-222); X. Progress in Prehis- 
toric Times (223-241); XL Anthropology and Uni- 
versity Education (246-272); Index (273-275). 

The term folk-lore, invented by N. J. Thorns, in 
1846, is first of all descriptive of the interests of the 
philological school in the myths and the legends sur- 
viving among European peoples. But, with the rise 
of the anthropological school, of which W. Mannhardt 
(1831-1880) was the forerunner, customs and beliefs 
also became impoitant subject-matter for the folk- 
lorist, and, aiming at a deeper comprehension, he ex- 
tended his investigations to include the culture of the 
savage races, to which the publications of the English 



and American Folk-Lore Societies give large space. 
However, folk-lore as distingusished from anthropology 
has for its special province the antiquated customs and 
beliefs that survive, or have at some period survived, 
in modern times, chiefly among the illiterate peasants 
of Europe. In the study of mankind it is important 
to gain as far as possible a sympathetic insight into the 
mental processes of simple peoples, and the approach 
to this is the peasant at our doors. 
Says Mr. Marett (19): 

From folk-lore to the anthropology of savages, — that, 
I am sure, is the only sound method in social psychol- 
ogy. Not the child, as some have thought, but the 
peasant is the true middle term of the anthropological 
syllogism. 

Addressing the English Folk-Lore Society he ad- 
vises its members (15) to take part in folk dances, 
folk songs, etc., as some have done, and to 

proceed to the observation of the peasant's behaviour 
In the like case, so as to infer as best one can how al- 
lowance is to be made for the necessary differences in the 
accompanying frame of mind .... you are not in a 
position to explain a human institution until, by di- 
rect experience, or by sympathetic self-projection 
from close at hand, you are enabled to speak about it as 
an insider < 1 5, 23 > . 

Insight into the life of the peasant and through him of 
savages will enable the folk-lorist to get a better under- 
standing of human nature in history, whether savage 
or civilized: ". . . we must school ourselves to dis- 
cern the past as it lives on in the present" (18). 

The title of the first address was originally Folk- 
lore and Psychology (Folklore, London, 19 14); but, 
having reversed the order of the nouns in the title, the 
author now says (Preface, vii), 

The title is borrowed from the first paper, but provides 
a fair notion of the general scope of the book. The 
prevailing interest is throughout psychological, and 
whatever is not folk-lore in the strict sense belongs at 
least to anthropology. 

The topics in Chapters II and III were suggested by 
the Great War. It is unfortunate that ferocity and 
brutality are associated with the word savage (Latin 
silvalicus), for numerous tribes of savages, who live in 
'protected' districts, are known to be peaceable. An 
aggressive European is apt, of course, to condemn a 
spirited group of wild folk: "Cet animal est tres 
mechant — quand on l'attaque, il se defend" (36). 
However (35), 

Mere innocence does not amount to positive merit as 
we judge it who are the inheritors and sustainers of a 
culture elaborated in the world's area of central struggle 
and most typical characterization. 

Indeed, war has been to a certain extent a civilizing 
agent, promoting manhood and organization. In- 
teresting illustrations from modern savages are cited. 
Even so, warfare has been secondary to the peaceful 
social tendencies of mankind. It is an error to say 
that human progress has been from militancy to in- 
dustrialism. The warfare of savages seems petty 
when compared with that of civilized nations. "There 
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is war in the very blood of us" (45). We can only 
hope for the development in time of a rational control 
of righteous indignation to take the place of the "hair- 
trigger organization" of soul peculiar to the savage. 
Discussing Primitive Values, Mr. Marett takes 
issue with Nietzsche, "who suggests that the natural 
man values power simply as a means of self-aggran- 
dizement and the exploitation of his fellows" (69), 
whereas anthropology shows that the savage (69) 

would seem to value mana, fruitful as he knows it to be, 
not merely for the good works it enables him to per- 
form, but also, and even chiefly, for what it is in itself, 
namely, a quickening and enlargement of the spirit. 
His will for power, in the form which has alone found 
clear expression in his philosophy, is a will for confi- 
dence and peace of mind 

"From first to last the kingdom of man is within" (50). 
In the Psychology of Culture-Contact, Mr. Marett 
gives a detailed comparison of the work of Edward B. 
Tylor and that of Laurence Gomme, both recently de- 
ceased. Both recognized evolutionary as well as his- 
torical forces; but Tylor relied on the principle of 
parallel and independent growth, Gomme on that of 
mutual influence by culture-contact. Tylor used a 
world-wide plan for comparative treatment, Gomme 
made stratigraphical analysis of British folk-custom 
with the special object of detecting what different 
strands of ethnic influence are involved in the complex. 
Tylor is the exponent of the psychological or evolu- 
tionary method, Gomme of the sociological, ethno- 
logical, or historical method. Of Gomme, Mr. Marett 
says (88): 

Gomme's special merit, however, consists in having 
formulated the principle of method that institutions 
need, first and foremost, to be studied in their local 
context .... Before we proceed to trace historical 
connexions between different areas of culture on the 
strength of the geographical distribution of customs, 
we must have worked out the topographical distribution 
of customs within the several areas concerned, so as to 
make sure that in each case the things compared are 
themselves envisaged in the light of their authentic de- 
velopment. 

In view of the diverging ethnological, evolutionary, 
and psychological tendencies of method among the 
members of the Fo'k-Lore Society of England, Mr. 
Marett suggests, in the name of Tylor and Gomme, 
who realized that the paths to the truth are converging, 
that their divided forces be brought to bear unitedly 
on the theme of the psychology of culture-contact. In 
developing this idea he discusses the views of Dr. 
Rivers (in his History of Melanesian Society), who 
seems to think that the time is not yet ripe for psy- 
chological analysis, and \et Dr. Rivers (92) 

has passed on from sociology to ethnology, and from 
ethnology to psychology, with a progressive enlarge- 
ment of outlook which makes his book a classic for all 
those who wish to study method in the making. 

Chapter V, The Tiansvaluation of Culture, em- 
phasizes the fact (106, 107) that 



There never was a time, in short, when the interplay of 
old and new did not go on, exactly as it does now — 
when survival and revival, degeneration and regenera- 
tion, were not pulsating together in the rhythm of the 
social life. . . . Let it, then, be an article of our creed 
to recognize the imminence of folk-lore. Old-fashioned 
stuff though it may be, it belongs to the here and now; 
and so may at any moment renew its youth in the way 
that old fashions have .... Does the transvaluation 
of culture, then, supply the formula we want? I sug- 
gest that it will be found adequate. 

The terms 'degeneration' and 'survival' imply a 
moribund state; but "revolution from below", 
though not so common, must also be recognized, often 
joined with "revolution from without" (no). 

An invading people, let us suppose, which possesses a 
higher culture, or a culture that is at any rate secure in 
its predominancy, engages more or less consciously in 
a policy of race-amalgamation. Being in a position to 
pick and choose, it can dignify certain elements of the 
local custom at the expense of others; and it may well 
be that such patronage is lent rather to the institutions 
of the lower orders, who have to be conciliated as future 
subjects, than to those of the former aristocracy which 
is once for all dethroned .... Apart, too, from con- 
ditions of culture-contact. . . the history of religion is 
full of revivals that force their way up from below. . . . 
Or, again, good examples of this kind of transvaluation 
are obtained from the study of folk-tales; which 
constantly work their way up to the level of polite 
society, though not without submitting to an obse- 
quious change of garb. Finally, be it remembered that 
there is an underworld in which all have been reared, 
namely, the nursery. . . . We shudder at ogres, and 
long to dance with the fairies. These values, more- 
over, grow up with us, and in variously transmuted 
forms enrich adult life; quickening the sense of won- 
der, the spirit of adventure, the love of simple and 
vital things. The function of folk-lore in education is 
a subject from which a genius might strike fire<il0- 
H2> . . . oral tradition ... is capable of keeping 
alive for ages those germinal ideas and sentiments out 
of which a whole culture may be reproduced < 1 1 4 > . . . . 
Now our educational experts tell us that more science is 
the need of the time. It may be so; but more science 
must not mean less literature. Physical science by 
itself would but make us the slaves of a world-machine. 
We need letters also to keep us humane < 1 19 >. 

The Interpretation of Survivals is a review of Sir 
James Frazer's book, Folk-lore in the Old Testament, 
in which Mr. Marett's criticism was only an occasion to 
examine recent tendencies of investigation. Frazer's 
method "is that of the traditional anthropology; 
and, granted the validity of this method, the results 
cannot but be wholeheartedly approved" (142). But 
survivals are more than fossils; 

the ultimate question is how the study of survivals is 
to serve as a pathway to reality. Just as all symbols 
are as nothing in themselves, their reality consisting in 
their meaning, so, it has been suggested, the crude con- 
ceptual and institutional forms of an age more inarticu- 
late than ours must be interpreted, not by reference to 
the shifting shapes themselves, but in the light of the 
persistent vital purposes that they embody and in their 
own way express < 142X 

Mr. Marett discusses interestingly the creation of 
man, the fall of man, Babel and the Flood, etc. 

Magic or Religion? is a review of Frazer, The 
Golden Bough 3 . We read of the development of this 
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famous work from its first edition in two volumes to the 
present encyclopedia consisting of twelve volumes; 
likewise of the gradual acceptance of what was at 
first a "revolutionary manifesto". Frazer's book 
"amounts to a liberal education in social anthropology" 
(178). "It epitomizes all the available information" 
(179), which he culled from a literature that yielded 
"gold by the grain and rubbish by the ton" (179). In 
the first edition Frazer "was disposed to class magic 
loosely under religion as one of its lower forms .... 
Afterwards, he cuts off magic from religion 'as if with a 
hatchet'" (191). His "root-fallacy" consists "in the 
refusal to recognize a non-theistic type of religion" 
(193). However, "The Golden Bough, more than any 
other book, has taught our generation to view the re- 
ligious world as a whole . . . "(194). 

In discussing The. Primitive Medicine-Man, Mr. 
Marett declares (197) that it is difficult to say 

how far the modern doctor is to be considered the 
social counterpart and spiritual heir of the so-called 
doctor of the primitive world, with his impressive but, 
as we hold, highly unscientific methods of bewitching 
and bedevilling his patients back into health. 

We must, however, make a sharp distinction on the 
one hand between the common-sense methods of the 
savage in his treatment' of wounds with ligatures, 
splints, etc., which, it is true, were bound with mystic 
precedure on a small scale, and, on the other, the 
method of the medicine-man, which is theurgical and 
supernatural throughout. This distinction is not 
specifically made in Garrison's admirable History of 
Medicine, although his exposition shows it. The 
common-sense medicine of plain men came to the fore 
in Greece, the least priest-ridden country of the an- 
cient world. Of course faith-healing has its place; 
hence a rational theory of the soul must reserve a 
place for the soul-doctor. 

In Progress in Prehistoric Times, Mr. Marett gives 
a sketch, "at the rate of about a millenium to a minute", 
of the physical and cultural development of man during 
the Stone Age periods. Anthropology accustoms us 
to a long perspective (245): 

. . . the history of man has hitherto stood almost ex- 
clusively for the history of European civilization. 
Being so limited, it loses most of its value as an instru- 
ment of criticism. For how can a single phase of 
culture criticize itself? . . . Let your survey of human 
progress be age-long and world-wide. 

The last chapter, Anthropology and Univeisity 
Education, urges the development of a School of An- 
thropology within each University, and outlines the 
methods by which this could be accomplished. 

The clear and epigrammatic style of the book is 
enlivened throughout by personal touches. 
Goucher College Herman Louis Ebeling 



Delphi. By Frederik Poulsen. Translated by G. C. 
Richards, with a Preface by Percy Gardner. Lon- 
don: Gyldendal (1920). Pp. xi + 338. 21 shillings, 
net. Illustrated. 



The famous firm of Gyldendal, established in Copen- 
hagen as long ago as 1770, has recently opened a Lon- 
don branch and is making an excellent start as well as 
rendering an important service to archaeology and the 
Classics by issuing an English translation of Dr. 
Poulsen's book on Delphi, which appeared in its Dan- 
ish form in 1919. The book is printed beautifully, on 
fine paper, in large type, with 164 excellent illustra- 
tions, at a very reasonable price. Delphi was one of 
the most important places in Greece and in many ways 
the history of the oracle and the shrine of Apollo is the 
history of Greece. Plato believed in the oracle's great 
influence on religion and morality. Aristotle and 
Plutarch were in the service of the oracle. Even in 
Roman times Cicero consulted the oracle, and Ha- 
drian placed a statue of his favorite Antinous among 
those of gods in the precinct, where one of the most 
stately statues of Antinous has actually been found 
(323). Delphi was a colossal intelligence bureau, a 
permanent Court of Arbitration or a League of Na- 
tions, the guiding spirit in Greek politics, active in 
stimulating colonization, fostering art, giving strong 
impulses to great men to echo her words, planting in 
the human mind the invincible yearning for the lofty 
and the supernatural, and showing to all mankind the 
way to honorable effort in the arena of life. It was 
a foregone conclusion that the excavation of Delphi, 
in view of the enormous catalogue of treasures men- 
tioned by Pausanias as to be seen there, even after 
Nero's plunder of 500 bronze statues, would yield 
many important results; and so the Germans, the 
Americans, and the French all vied with one another to 
get the firman to undertake the work. The French 
finally got the grant, though delayed by the Greek de- 
mand for a lowering of the duty on Greek currants, 
and excavations began in 1892, after removal of the 
village of Kastri, which covered the site, to its modern 
location. Excavations continued every spring and 
summer, from 1893 to 1900, under the direction of M. 
Homolle. The publication of the results has been 
very slow, and, while many handsome important vol- 
umes of plates of the Fouilles de Delphes appeared be- 
fore the Great War, only a few volumes of text have 
been published. The Fouilles de Delphes is an ex- 
pensive publication, for specialists, so that we are very 
glad to have a comprehensive and interesting account 
of the excavations in readable form in a single volume 
well documented and beautifully illustrated. It is the 
first good account in English of Delphi, and will long 
remain the best treatise on the aesthetic appreciation of 
Delphi; for the book is full of the most fascinating and 
suggestive and original observations on Greek art, and 
lays more stress on that side than on topography or on 
history. It is written in a good poetical literary style 
and certainly is as good a book as Bourguet's Ruines de 
Delphes (1914), which has not been translated. 

Dr. Poulsen is one of our best archaeologists. His 
books, Die Dipylonvasen und Graber, and Der Orient 
und Die Fruhgi iechische Kunst, and his many learned 
articles have made him known as a scholar of the first 
rank and have won him a very important post as 



